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Memorabilia. 


THe days July 28 and July 30 of the year 
1540 witnessed the execution of no fewer 
than eight notable Englishmen. The most 
famous of them is Henry VIII’s minister, 
Thomas Cromwell, who perished on the scaf- 
fold on Tower Hill on 28 July. His rise, his 
methods and his character invite comparison 
with modern men of his kidney who, however, 
have managed their relations with sovereign 
or people more cleverly than he did, and there- 
fore have achieved a success more stable and 
lasting than his. With him, as with the dic- 
tators, Macchiavelli’s ideas form the founda- 
tion of design. James Gairdner, in the Life 
of Cromwell contributed to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
quotes Cromwell’s advice to Cardinal Pole to 
read Macchiavelli and learn from him to 
study the inclination of the prince. The con- 
versation must have occurred in 1528 or 1529, 
some three or four years before ‘ Il Principe ’ 
was printed; Cromwell must therefore have 
possessed the book in manuscript. Cromwell 
was true to type—a type with which the world 
has made closer acquaintance since his day. 
Later examples of it have no more than 
equalled his many-sided wickedness. His 
career is too well known to need recounting : 
we will only mention one measure of his 
which, in the eyes of readers of ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
may have a slightly extenuating effect. It 
was he who in 1538 for the first time ordered 
the parish clergy to keep a regular register of 
baptisms, marriages and burials. 

Walter Hungerford also died on 28 July, 
1540, beheaded along with his patron Crom- 
well on Tower Hill. His family history was 
lurid; his step-mother, Agnes Cotell, mur- 
dered her first husband and, immediately after 
burning his body, married Sir Edward 
Hungerford. After Sir Edward’s death pro- 
ceedings were taken against her, and she, with 








an accomplice, was hanged at Tyburn. Walter, 
when about nineteen, was a squire of the | 


position as a great land-owner in Wiltshire, 
he made himself useful. He was summoned 
to Parliament in 1536 as Lord Hungerford of 
Heytesbury. His ways seem to have been 
very much Cromwell’s ways. In the end he 
was charged with employing a traitor as 
chaplain, and with ordering another cleric to 
practise conjuring in order to find out whether 
the King would be successful against the Pil- 
grimage of Grace. 

Very different from these were the six men 
who died on 30 July, 1540, dragged on hurdles 
from the Tower to Smithfield, though they, 
too, perished at the hands of the executioner. 
Thomas Gerard, or Garret, Robert Barnes 
and William Jerome, were divines who in 
the confused controversies of the time were, 
on the whole, on the Protestant side, yet 
could not bring themselves to the King’s doc- 
trine of passive obedience ; and so were burned 
as heretics. Edward Powell, Richard 
Fetherston and Thomas Abel, Catholics who 
denied the royal supremacy and affirmed the 
validity of the marriage of Katherine of 
Aragon, suffered the fate of traitors and were 
hanged, drawn and quartered. 


ME. Leo Loewenson has a paper of un- 

common interest in the number for June, 
1940, of the Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research. It is entitled ‘ Did Russia 
intervene after the execution of Charles I?’ 
and describes a unique pamphlet in the 
Thomason collection at the British Museum, 
which claims to be a declaration of the Tsar 
Alexis concerning the detestable fact that the 
English had ‘‘ killed to death their King 
Carolus.”’ 


A Decuaration, of his Imperiall Masestiz > 
title has it) The most High and Mighty Poten- 
tate ALExEA, Emperor of Russia, and great-Duke 
of Muscovia, &c. Wherein is conteined his 
Detestation of the Murther of Charles the First 
King of Great-Britain and Ireland; his pro- 
pensitie to restore King Charles the Second; 
That hee hath forbidden all Trade with Eng- 
land; and Meanes propounded for the establish- 
ing of a generall-Peace throughout Christen- 
ome. a 
Printed in the yeere 1650. (Title page). 


As Mr. Loewenson shows, examination of 
the ——— brings out things that are sus- 
pect, and at length it appears as a bit of 
seventeenth-century propaganda. It throws 


so much light on Russian views of the 
Rebellion that it 


consideration. 


nevertheless rewards 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





THE LITURGY IN PORTUGAL : 
CEREMONIAL PRIVILEGES OF THE 
CARDINAL PATRIARCH. 

WHEN I speak of ‘the Liturgy in 

Portugal,’’ I do not mean the dis- 
tinctive rite of Braga, which was amir- 
ably described for English readers by 
Mr. Archdale King in his ‘ Notes on the 
Cagholic Liturgies ’ (1930), but that in use in 
the rest of the country, which ordinarily 
appears to differ very little from the Roman 
rite. (When Lisbon was recaptured from the 
Moors, the first bishop was an Englishman, 
who happened to be with the English troops 
who were supporting the Portuguese, and the 
Sarum rite was used there for some three 
hundred years, but the Roman rite was then 
substituted for it.) 

Ordinarily the differences from the normal 
Roman rite are very few. In Madeira, at any 
rate, the celebrant after the Lavabo does not 
hand the towel back to the server, but lays it 
down on the altar, whence the server removes 
it later on: the Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini is sung after the Consecration 
and not before; and at Low Mass the server 
docs not lift the hem of the celebrant’s 
chasuble at the elevation of the Host. 

But a month ago I was privileged to be 
present at a pontifical High Mass sung with 
great magnificence in the Church of the Jeré- 
nimos at Lisbon (Belem), and noticed one or 
two points which may be of interest. I had 
heard that the Cardinal Patriarch exercised 
certain liturgical peculiarities in common 
with the Pope only (I do not know whether 
the Patriarch of Venice and the Patriarch of 
the Indies have anything of the kind): and 
when he entered he was accompanied by two 
men bearing flabella, or feather fans; they 
seemed to me to be made of ostrich’s, not of 
peacock’s feathers. (A Portuguese friend told 
me that he has also the right to be borne in 
and out on the sedia gestatoria, but he cer- 
tainly did not exercise it on this occasion.) I 
also noticed that the chief sacristan when 


bringing up to the altar the wine and water 
for the chalice, tasted them before handing. 
them to the subdeacon: I have heard of this 
at Rome—a somewhat grim relic of the days 
when it was not unknown for poison to be 
administered in this manner. 





The only other thing in the service which 
seemed to me peculiar—I do not know whether 
it is or was done at Rome—was that the cruet 
and dish for the Lavabo were brought up to 
(and carried away from) the credence table by 
a layman in evening dress, wearing a humeral 
veil, and muffling his hands in the ends of it, 
so as not to touch the vessels with his bare 
hands. 

The sacrament was administered by the 
Patriarch to three communicants besides him- 
self, reminding me of the rubric in our Book 
of Common Prayer. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


A GREEK EPIGRAM TRANSLATED. 


xpucdv avijp ebpwv eAurev Bpoxov' durap 6 
xpvordv 
a , > a ha a * ° 
dv Airev ody ebpov Her bv ebpe Bpoyov. 


—Anth. Pal. ix. 44. 


HE terseness and quaintness of this epi- 
gram have drawn many imitators. 

Ausonius has two versions, each of four lines, 
filling out the implications, and so losing all 
the terseness : 

Qui laqueum collo nectebat, reperit aurum, 

Thesaurique loco deposuit laqueum. 
At qui condiderat, postquam non _ reperit 
aurum, 

Aptavit collo quem reperit laqueum. 

Wiat’s expansion is probably done from 
Ausonius : 

For shamefast harm of great and _ hatefull 

neede : 

In depe despayre, as did a wretch go, 

With ready corde, out of his life to spede: 

His stumbling foote did finde an hoorde, lo, 

Of golde I say: where he preparde this dede; 

And in eschange, he left the corde, tho __ 

He that had hidde the golde, and founde it 


not, 
Of that he fourde, he shapte his neck a knot 


One would not call that a very skilful per- 
formance, but English verse was still young. 
There is a twelve-lined version by Turberville, 
‘*A man in deepe dispaire with hemp in 
hand,’’ which I have not seen, and, like the 
famous purple cow, I do not want to see it. 
Lovelace translated from Ausonius, not from 
the Greek, and naturally took four lines. 
Next I find Wordsworth and Coleridge toying 
with the trifle: 

A thief found gold and left a rope, but he who 

could not find 

The gold he left tied on the rope the thief had 

left behind.—W. W. 
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Jack finding gold left a rope on the ground; 
Bill missing his gold used the rope which he 
found.—S. T. C. 


These have the grave disadvantage that 
quite intelligent et may not gather that 
the first man’s intention was suicidal. One 
almost wonders whether the poets saw that 

int, using ‘‘rope’’ with ‘‘ noose’’ so 
ey, which is at least as explicit as the 
Greek. Also the double antithesis of finding 
and leaving, the main point of the epigram 
after its terseness, is not clearly given. 
Wordsworth quoted his lines to Tom Moore, 
as an example of close translation. Shelley 
took nearly four lines, and added a solemn 
moral which I omit: 

A man who was about to hang himself, 

Finding a purse, then threw away his rope; 
The owner, coming to reclaim his pelf, 

The halter fourd, and used it. . . 

He also shirked ‘‘ noose,’’ but clearly under- 
stood the sense, except in the second line, as 
I hope to show. 

Professor Courthope was evidently influ- 
enced by Shelley : 

A man about to hang himself one day 
By chance found gold, and flung his noose 

away. 

The owner came and—each thing has its use— 
Finding his gold was gone, employed the 

noose. 

This tells the story prettily, but is far from 
the Greek. 

Hugh Macnaghten’s version is nearly per- 
fect, with the necessary ‘‘ noose,’’ but the 
double antithesis is again obscured : 

Two men: one found some gold and left his 

noose upon the ground; 

The other missed the gold he left and used the 

noose he found. 

It gives the sense to an English reader, in 
two lines, but Coleridge’s ‘‘ on the ground,”’ 
while securing a rhyme, adds nothing to the 
sense. It is not so bad as Shelley’s ‘‘ threw 
away,’’ which may have come from Robert 
Burton’s prose paraphrase, but really it is 
not the most inviting place for a noose. The 
gold I take to have been badly buried under 
a tree, and Wiat’s ‘‘his stumbling foote”’ 
may be very near the mark; to a branch of 
that tree the first man had tied his rope, and 
left it there. So we arrive at: 

John found some gold and left his noose 

dangling, a branch around; 

James finding not the gold he left applied the 

noose he found. 

It is not a patch on the Greek, but at least 
the padding is significant. 

HIBERNICUS. 


32. 


34. 





DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 
(See ante p. 38.) 


31. Sir WiLLt1am AsuurRst. 2nd son of Alder- 


man Henry Ashurst by Judith Reresby 
of Yorks. Born 1647. Married, in 1668, 
Elizabeth, d. of Robt. Thompson of New- 
ington Green. Died 12 Jan., 1720. 
Buried at St. Augustine, Watling Street. 

Knighted 1687. Alderman of London 
1687-1720, Sheriff 1691-2, Lord Mayor 
1693-4. M.P. for the City of London 
1689-90, 1695-1702, 1705-10. Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ Co. 1687-8. 

Director 1697-1714. 

Rosert Bristow. 4th son of John Bris- 
tow of Binstead by Jane. . . (surname 
unknown). Born at Binstead c. 1630. 
Married (i) Averilla, d. of Major Thomas 
Curtis, of Virginia; (ii) in 1680, Susanna 
Madgwick, widow. Died November, 
1707. 

Went to Virginia c. 1660. Returned 
to London before 1677. Alderman of 
London 1687-8, Master of Grocers’ Co. 
1692-3. M.P. for Winchelsea 1698 and 
1700. 

Director 1697-1707. 


33. CHARLES CHAMBRELAN. Son of Chas Cham- 


brelan, Merchant Taylor of London, by 
his 1st wife Sarah, d. of John Greene, 
Serjeant-at-Law. Born 1639. Married, 
in 1673, Rachel, d. of Sir John Lawrence, 
Alderman of London. Died 29 Jan., 
1705. Buried at St. Helen, Bishopsgate. 
(Monument). 

A merchant in Gt. St. Helen’s. Alder- 
man of London 1687-8. Cousin of Anne 
Mary Godfrey (mother of No. 2). 

Director 1697-1705. 

Sir Francis Eyes, Bart. Son of 
John Eyles, a Wiltshire woolstapler. 
(Mother’s name unknown). Born ce. 
1650. Married Elizabeth, d. of Richard 
Ayley, a London merchant. Died 
24 May, 1716. Buried at St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. 

A citizen and haberdasher of London. 
Sheriff 1710-11,. Alderman 1711-6. Created 
a baronet 1714. 

Director 1697-1705. Deputy Governor 


1705-7. Governor 1707-9. Director 
1709-15. 
Sir NatwanreL Goutp. Son of John 


Gould of London and Bovingdon by Mary 
(surname unknown). Born 1661. Married, 
in 1688, Frances, d. of Sir John Hartopp, 
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36. 


37. 


39. 


40. 


38. Joun SHIPMAN. 


3rd Bart., of Stoke Newington. Died 
21 July, 1728, at Stoke Newington. 
Buried at Bovingdon (altar-tomb in 
churchyard with sole inscription Vir 
honestus). 

Merchant of London. Knighted 1721. 
M.P. for Shoreham 1700-27. Supposed 
author of ‘An Essay on the Public 
Debts ’ (1726). 

Director 1697-1709. Deputy Governor 

1709-11. Governor 1711-3. Director 
1713-28. 
Samuet Lock. (Parentage unknown). A 
London merchant. Died April, 1715. 
Will (Fagg 142) proved 20 July, 1715. 
He owned lands at Bedminster, Somerset, 
and at Henberry, Glos., which he left to 
his son John. 

Director 1697-8. 

Joun Pace. Son of John Page, a London 
merchant, by Katherine . . . (surname 
unknown). Born 25 June, 1656. Married 


Dorothy . . . (surname unknown). Died 
June, 1711. Buried at St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. 


A merchant of London in the parish of 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate. Master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Co. in 1700. 

Director 1697-1711. 

4th son of Wm. Ship- 
man of Scarrington, Notts., by Sarah, ¥ 
of Richard Parker, Alderman of Notting- 
ham. Born 1651. Married, in 1689, 
Anne Chaplin of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
(Date of death unknown). 

A merchant of London in the parish of 
St. Gabriel, Fenchurch. His brother, 
William, was in partnership with Robert 
Raworth (No. 21). 

Director 1697-1722. 

Samvuet Butreete. 5th son of Peter Bul- 
teele, a London merchant of Huguenot 
ancestry, by Hester, d. of Hugh Barber. 
Born 1638. Married, in 1673, at St. 
Margaret, Westminster, Mary Jurin of 
Islington. Died July, 1709. 

A merchant in the parish of St. Peter- 
le-Poer. 

Director 1697-1708. 

Wittram Dawsonne. Son of Wm. Daw- 
sonne of Hackney. (Mother’s name un- 
known). Born 1645. He was unmarried. 
Died 23 April, 1727. 

A merchant of London. 
Hackney. His sister, Mary, 
Samuel Heathcote. (No. 58). 


Lived at 
married 
Chair- 


man of East India Co. 1720-1. 
Director 1698-1719. 








41. 


42. 


44. 


45. 





Sir Perer Detme. Eldest son of Peter 
Delmé, citizen and dyer of London, by 
Sibella Nightingale, and grandson of the 
Rev. Philip Delmé, pastor of the Walloon 
Church at Canterbury. Born 1667, 
Married (i) Ann, d. of Cornelius Macham 
of Southampton; (ii) Mary, d. of Wm, 
Fawkener of London, and sister of No, 
108. Died 4 Sept., 1728. Buried at St. 
Margaret Pattens (Monument), 

Alderman of London 1712-28, Sheriff 
1717-8, Lord Mayor 1723-4. Prime 
Warden of Fishmongers’ Co. 1714-6, 
Knighted in 1714, 

Director 1698-1713, Deputy Governor 

1713-5, Governor 1715-7. Director 
1717-1728. 
Peter Gort. Son of Saml. Gott, iron- 
monger of London and of Battle, Sussex, 
by Joan, d. of Peter Farndon of Sedles- 
combe. Born 1650. Married, in 1677, 
Martha, d. of Thos. Western, ironmonger 
of London and of Rivenhall, Essex. Died 
1712. Admn. granted to his widow, 
Martha, of Stanmer, Sussex, 19 May, 
1713. 

Of Gray’s Inn, and of Hatton Garden, 
London, and of Stanmer, Sussex. Baron 
of the Cinque Ports in 1686. M.P. for 
Hastings 1699, and afterwards for Lewes. 

Director 1698-1700. 


5. Sir Ricwarp Levett. Eldest son of the 


Rev. Richard Levett, Rector of Ashwell, 
Rutland, by Katharine (surname un- 
known). Born c. 1645. Married Mary 
(surname unknown). Died 20 Jan, 
1711. Buried at Richmond, Surrey. 
(Monument on outside of tower). 

A tobacco merchant. Knighted 1691. 
Alderman of London 1690-1711, Sheriff 
1691-2, Lord Mayor 1699-1700. Master 
of Haberdashers’ Co. 1690-2. Lived at 
‘*The Dutch House,’? Kew, from 1697 
until his death. 

Director 1698-1700. 

Francis Stratrorp. 5th son of Edwd. 
Stratford of Nuneaton by Grace Pargiter 
of Gritworth, Northants. Born 2 Feb., 
1645. Unmarried. Died 21 Dec., 1704. 
Buried at Acton, Middlesex. (Monu- 
ment). 

A Hamburg merchant. Governor of the 
Hamburg Co. 1699-1704. M.P. for Cal- 
lington 1698-1701. 

Director 1698-9. 

Joun Devinx. (Parentage unknown). 
Married Sarah, d. of Hy. Corni 
and sister of No. 30, in 1705. Died 
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46. Ricuarp Perry. 


47. Joun Rvpce. 


49. Sir Cuartes THOROLD. 





. Sir Wit1t1am Des 


October, 1722. Buried at St. Lawrence 
Jewry. 

A merchant in the parish of St. Law- 
rence Jewry, and of Epsom. 

Director 1699-1710. 

Son of Micajah Perry, 
a Virginia merchant of London, by 
Ann, of Dr. Richard Owen. Born 
1644. Married Sarah... (surname un- 
known). Died 16 April, 1720. Buried 
at St. Catherine Cree. (Monument). 

A merchant in Leadenhall Street. His 
son, Micajah, was Lord Mayor of London 
1738-9. 

Director 1699-1701. 

Eldest son of Edwd. 
Rudge, merchant of London, and of 
Evesham, by Susanna, d. of Sir John 
Dethick. Born 15 Oct. 1669. Married 
Susanna, d. of John Letten of London. 
Died 22 Mar. 1740. 

A merchant in Mark Lane. 
Governor of South Sea Co. Mayor of 
Evesham in 1691. M.P. for Evesham 
1698-1734. 

Director 1699-1711, Deputy Governor 
1711-3, Governor 1713-5, Director 1715-40. 


Deputy 


48. Jacop Reynarpson. 4th son of Sir Abra- 


ham Reynardson (Lord Mayor of London 
1649-50) by his 2nd wife Eleanor, d. of 
Richard Wynne of Shrewsbury. Born 
1652. Married, in 1680, Frances, d. of 
Francis Farnaby of Kippington, Kent. 
Died October 1719. 

A London merchant. Appointed Col- 
lector of Customs at Bristol, 1708. Was 
one of the English Commissioners for the 
“ Scottish Equivalent ”’ in 1707. 

Director 1699-1708. 

Son of Chas. 
Thorold of Harmston, Lincs. (Alderman 
and Sheriff of London) by his 2nd wife 
Anne, d. of Geo. Clarke of Hackney. 
Born c. 1654. Was unmarried. Died 1 
Apr. 1709. Buried at St. Andrew Under- 
shaft (Monument). 

Knighted 1704. Master of Iron- 
mongers’ Co. in 1689 and 1703. Alderman 
of London 1704-9, Sheriff 1705-6. 

Director 1699-1700. 

Bovuverig, Bart. 
Eldest son of Sir Edward Des Bouverie, 
Kt., of Cheshunt, by Anne, d. of Jacob de 
la Forterie of London, merchant. Born 
26 Sept. 1656. Married (i) Mary, d. of 
Jas. Edwards of London; (ii), im 1686, 
Ann, d. of David Urry of London. Died 





19 May 1717. Buried at St. Catherine 


51. 


52. 


. JOHN HANGER. 


. Sir Ropert Crayton. 


Cree (Monument). 

Turkey merchant. Created a 
baronet 1714. His son Edward, 2nd 
Bart. married Mary, d. of John Smith 
(No. 22). 

Director 1700-7, Deputy Governor 

1707-9, Director 1709-11. 
Jos1aH Diston. (Parentage doubtful: 
probably the son of Josiah Diston of 
Chipping Norton by his wife Mary). 
Died 7 Nov. 1737 at Hampstead. 

A Blackwell Hall factor. M.P. for 
Devizes 1706-10. Lived at Woodcote 
Grove, Epsom. 

Director 1701-21. 

1721-3. 
Joun Goutp. Son of John Gould of 
Bovingdon (see No. 35). Born 1666. 
Married, in 1693, Rachel, d. of Peter 
Gilsthorpe, citizen and apothecary of 
London. Died 21 Aug. 1736 at Hackney. 
Buried at Woodford, Essex. 

A merchant of London in the parish of 
All Hallows the Great, Director of the E. 
India Co. Lived at Hackney. 

Director 1701-30. 

Eldest son of George 
Hanger of Driffield, Glos., by Anne, d. of 
Lewis Roberts, a London merchant. Born 
c. 1660. Married, in 1691, Mary Coles 
of St. Martin, Iremonger Lane. Died 18 
Mar. 1733. 

A Turkey merchant in Crosby Square. 
Lived at Bray, near Maidenhead. 

Director 1701-17, Deputy Governor 
1717-9, Governor 1719-21, Director 
1721-33. 


Deputy Governor 


. Humpurey Soutu. (Parentage doubtful : 


probably a son of John South, merchant 
in Lombard Street, by Elizabeth, d. of 
Geo. Thompson of Lee, Kent.) Born Feb- 
ruary 1669. Married (wife’s name un- 
known). Died 27 Jan. 1743. Buried at 
St. Magnus, London. 

A West India merchant in Billiter 
Square. . 

Director 1701-3. 
Son of John Clay- 
ton of Bulwick, Northants. (Mother’s 
name unknown). Born 1629. Married 
Martha, d. of Perient Trott, a West 
India tobacco merchant of London and 
Enfield. Died 16 July 1717 at Marden, 
Surrey. Buried at Bletchingley (Monu- 
ment). 

Apprenticed to his uncle, Robert Abbot, 
a London scrivener, and succeeded to his 
estate. Knighted 1671. Commissioner of 
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56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


Sir Gerarp Conyers. 





President of St. 


Customs 
Thomas’s Hospital 1692-1707, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, Governor of the Irish 
Society 1692-1706, Master of Drapers’ 


1689-97, 


Co. 1680-1. Alderman of London 1670-88, 
Sheriff 1671-2, Lord Mayor 1679-80, M.P. 
for London 1679-81, 1689-90, 1695-8, 
1701-2, 1705-7, and for Bletchingley 
1690-5, 1698-1701, 1702-5. 

Director 1702-7. 

Son of Tristram 
Conyers, Serjeant-at-Law, of Waltham- 
stow, by Winifred, d. of Sir Gilbert 
Gerard of MHarrow-on-the-Hill. Born 
1649. Married, in 1696, Anne, d. of Sir 
Christopher Lethieullier (sister of No. 
80). Died 20. July 1737. Buried at 
Walthamstow (Monument). 

Knighted 1714. Alderman of London 
1711, Sheriff 1716-7, Lord Mayor 1722-3, 
Master of Salters’ Co. 1712, President, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital 1733-7. 

Director 1702-15, Deputy Governor 
1715-7, Governor 1717-9, Director 1719.37. 
ApraHAM Hitz. 2nd son of Richard Hill 
(a native of Moretonhampstead, Devon), 
merchant and Alderman of London, by 
Agnes Trewolla of Gwennap, Cornwall. 
Born 1635. Married (i) Anne, d. of Sir 
Bulstrode Whitelocke ; (ii) Elizabeth, d. 
of Michael Pratt of Bromley-by-Bow. 
Died 5 Feb. 1722. Buried at Sutton-at- 
Hone, Kent. 

In his father’s business as a young man, 
A student of languages and philosophy. 
Purchased the estate of St. John’s, 
Sutton-at-Hone, in 1665. A Commis- 
sioner of Trade 1688 and 1702. Comp- 
troller to Archbishop Tillotson 1691. A 
founder, and treasurer of the Royal 
Society 1663-5 and 1697-1700. Wrote a 
life of Isaac Barrow. 

Director 1702-4. 

Samvuet Heatucore. 2nd son of Gilbert 
Heathcote, and brother of No. 16. Born 
1656. Married Mary, d. of Wm. Daw- 
sonne of Hackney (sister of No. 40). Died 
13 Oct. 1708. Buried at Hackney. 

A merchant at Dantzic, and afterwards 
in London. 

Director 1702-8. 

Sir Witt1am Hopces, Bart. Son of 
John Hodges of Cotterstock, Northants. 
(Mother’s name unknown.) 
Sarah, d. of Joseph Hall, a London mer- 
chant. Died July 1714. Buried at St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street. 

A merchant of London and Cadiz. 


Married’ 





61. 


62. 


. Sir Cuartes PEers. 


. Sir Jawes DOo..irre. 


. JOHN 





Created a baronet 1697. M.P. for St, 
Michael 1705-10. Director of the E. India 
Co. 1712-3. 

Director 1703-14. 

Son of Edmund 
Peers, citizen and grocer of London, by 
Mary, d. of Lionel Walden of Hunting- 
don. Born c. 1660. Married (i) Sarah, 
d. of Thos, Bauds, a London merchant; 
(ii) Elizabeth, d. of John Street of 
Wygorn and widow of Sir Benjamin 
Green; (iii) Lucie Baighton, widow, of 
St. Andrew, Holborn. Died 29 Jan. 1737. 
Buried at Bromley-by-Bow. 

Knighted 1707. Sheriff of London 
1707-8, Alderman 1708, Lord Mayor 
1715-6. Chairman of E, India Co. 1714-5, 
Commissioner of Customs 1714-37. Mas- 
ter, Salters’ Co. 1716. 

Director 1705-12. 

Sir THomas Scawen. 6th son of Robert 
Scawen of Horton, and brother of No. 6. 
Born c. 1650. Married, in 1691, Martha, 
d. of Abraham Wessell, a London mer 
chant. Died 22 Sept. 1730. 

Knighted 1714. Prime Warden, Fish- 
mongers’ Co. 1708-10. Alderman of Lon- 
don 1712. M.P. for Grampound 1708-10, 
and for London 1715-22. 

Director 1705-19, Deputy Governor 
1719-21, Governor 1721-3, Director 1723-9, 
Sir Jonn Cope, Bart. Son of Sir John 
Cope, 5th Bart. (No. 29), by Anne, d. of 
Philip Booth. Born 1663. Married 
Alice, d. of Sir Humphry Monnoux, 
Bart., of Wotton, Beds. Died 8 Der. 
1749. 

Knighted 1695. Succeeded his father es 
6th Bart. 1721. M.P. for Plympton an! 
other places 1705-41. Lived at Bramshill, 
Eversley, Hants. 

Director 1706-21. 

(Parentage un 
known.) Born 1669. Married in 1692, 
Mary Dunster of Goodman’s Fields, Lon- 
don. Died 15 Feb. 1715. Buried at St. 
Dunstan-in-the-East. 

A merchant of Halifax, and afterwards 
of London. Director of South Sea Co. 
1711. Knighted 1714. 

Director 1708-10. 

Emiuie. (Parentage unknown.) 
Born 1654. Married, in 1688, Martha, d. 
of Christopher Broderidge of St. Helen’s, 


Bishopsgate. Died June 1711. Buried 
at ‘Wandsworth. 
A merchant of London. Resided for 


many years in Spain. 
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Director 1708-10. 


65. Witt1am Gore. Son of Sir William Gore 


67. 


70. 


71. 


. GEORGE DopLINGTON. 


. JOHN DOLBEN. 


(No. 5) by Elizabeth, d. of Walter Hamp- 
ton. Born c. 1675. Married, in 1709, 


‘Mary, d. of George Compton, 4th Earl of 


Northampton. Died 22 Oct. 1739. Buried 
at Tring. 

M.P. for Colchester 1711-4, and subse- 
quently for St. Albans and Cricklade. 

Director 1709-12. 
He was elected a 
Director in 1709, but did not take office. 
Sir Justus Beck, Bart. (Parentage un- 
known.) Married Rachel, d. of Charles 
Chambrelan (No. 33). Died 15 Dec. 1722. 
Buried at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 

A London merchant. Created a baronet 


1714. 
Director 1710-7. 
. Witt1amM HENRY CORNELISON. (Of 


Dutch parentage; names of parents un- 
known.) Married Elizabeth... (sur- 
name unknown). Died September 1715. 
Buried in the Dutch Church, Austin 
Friars. 

A merchant of London. Director of the 
E. India Co. 1713-5. Governor of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. 

Director 1710-3. 

Younger son of John 
Dolben, Archbishop of York, by Cath- 
erine, d. of Ralph Sheldon of Stanton, 
Derbys. Born 1662. Married Elizabeth, 
d. of Tanfield Mulso of Finedon, 
Northants. Died 29 May 1710. Buried 
at Finedon. 

Spent some time in the West Indies. 
Took a leading part in the impeachment 
of Dr. Sacheverell in 1709. M.P. for 
Liskeard. 

Director for a few weeks in 1710. 
JerEMiAH Powett. (Parentage un- 
known.) Born 1654. Married (i) in 
1679, Katherine, d. of Robt. Barrington 
of Ironmonger Lane; (ii) in 1698, Kath- 
erine Southwell, widow. Died December 
1715. 

A citizen and haberdasher of Basing- 
hall Street. 

Director 1710-5. 

Sir Dennis Dutry, Bart. Son of an 
Amsterdam merchant (names of parents 
unknown). Born 1663 at Amsterdam. 
Married, in 1695, Mary, d. of Hillary 
Reneu. Died November 1728 at Boulogne. 
Buried in the Dutch Church, Austin 
Friars (Monument). 

A merchant and banker of London in 





72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


the parish of St. Peter-le-Poer. Created 
a baronet 1716. Director of E. India Co, 
1724-7. 

Director 1711-4. 

HeneEaGE Fernerston. 2nd son of Sir 
Heneage Fetherston, 1st Bart. of Hassen- 
brook, Essex, by Mary, d. of Sir Thos. 
Bennet, Bart., of Babraham. Born ec. 
1665. Married, in 1699, Frances, d. of 
Thos. Western of Rivenhall, Essex. Died 
9 June 1711. Buried at Stanford-le- 
Hope, Essex (Monument), 

Lived at Terling, Essex. 

Director for a few months in 1711. 

Sir Puritre Jackson. Son of Philip 
Jackson of St. Dionis Backchurch, mer- 
chant, by Elizabeth, d. of John Brown of 
Sutton St. Clare, Somerset. Born 1658. 
Married Jane .. . (surname unknown), 
Died 21 Nov. 1724. Buried at Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Of Pentrylas, Co. Hereford, and of 
Richmond, Surrey. Knighted 1714. 
High Sheriff of Herefordshire. 

Director 1711-24. 

Sir Grorce TuHorotp, Bart. Son of 
Charles Thorold by his 2nd wife Anne, d. 
of Geo. Clarke of Hackney (see No. 49). 
Born 1666. Married Elizabeth, d. of Sir 
Jas. Rushout, Bart., of Norwick, Worcs, 
Died 29 Oct. 1722. Buried at Harmston, 
Lincs. (Monument). 

A London merchant. Alderman of 
London 1709, Sheriff 1710-1, Lord Mayor 
1719-20. Master of Ironmongers’ Co. 
1708. M.P. for Grantham. Knighted 
1708. Created a baronet 1709. 

Director 1711-22. 

JoHN Warp. Son of Sir John Ward (No, 
25) by Mary, d. of Sir Wm. Bucknall. 
Born c. 1675. Married, in 1719, Frances, 
d. of Robt. Bristow, merchant of London, 
and sister of No. 82. (Date of death un- 
known: a “ Mr. John Ward ”’ was buried 
at St. Mary Woolnoth 19 Feb. 1748.) 

Director of the E. India Co. Of 
‘* Squerries,’’ Westerham, Kent. 

Director 1711-8. 

Rosert Atwoop. Son of... (Christian 
name unknown) Atwood of Yarmouth. 
Born at Yarmouth 1663. Married Anne, 
d. of John Burton, a merchant of Yar- 
mouth. Died 1 Feb. 1738. Buried at St. 
Nicholas, Great Yarmouth. 

A merchant of London. 

Director 1712-37. 

Ricwarp Cary. 2nd son of Shershaw 
Cary of Bristol, by Mary, d. of John 
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Scrope of Castle Combe, Wilts. Born 
1648. Married, in 1684, Jane Wright of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate. Died 25 Jan. 
1726. Buried at St. Dunstan-in-the-East 
(Monument). 
A merchant of London and Antigua. 
Director 1712-22. 

78. Sir Josepn Hopcegs, Bart. Son of Sir 
Wm. Hodges, Bart. (No. 59), by Sarah, 
d. of Joseph Hall. Born September 1688. 
Unmarried. Died 1 Apr. 1722. Buried 
at St. Stephen, Coleman Street. 

Succeeded his father in the baronetcy, 
1714. Director of the East India Co. 
1714-6; F.R.S. 1716. Lived during the 
latter years of his life in France and 
Spain. 

Director 1712-3. 

79. Sir Ranpotrn Knipe. (Parentage doubt- 
ful: probably a son of Randolph Knipe, 
a London merchant). Born in Sweden. 
Married, in 1698, Sarah, d. of Nathaniel 
ge a London merchant. Died 3 June 
1 


A Turkey merchant. Knighted 1708. 


Master of Clothworkers’ Co. 1709. 
Sheriff of London 1714-5. Alderman, 
1721. 
Director 1712-28. 

80. CHRISTOPHER LETHIEULLIER. Eldest son 


of Sir Christopher Lethieullier, Sheriff of 
London, by Jeanne, d. of Peter Ducane, 
and nephew of No. 19. Born 1675. 
Married, in 1712, Mary, d. of Sir Jas. 
Woolfe of Hackney. Died 21 Nov. 1736 
at Bath. 

A merchant of St. Mary Bothaw, Lon- 
don, and of Belmont, Middlesex. 

Director 1712-34. 


W. Marston AcrEs. 
(To be continued) 


HAMLET’S “‘ANTIC DISPOSITION.” 


wit one notable exception,! critics agree 
that Hamlet’s was a noble soul. Cer- 
tainly the text emphasizes his sweetness and 
nobility, especially in Horatio’s last words to 
him. There is pretty general agreement, too, 
about Hamlet’s honesty. Nevertheless, the 
importance of this one moral quality to the 





1 A. W. Schlegel, ‘ Lectures on Dramatic Art 
and Literature,’ Black’s translation, revised by 
Morrison (London, 1846), p. 404. Schlegel found 
that Hamlet “has a natural inclination for 
crooked ways; he is 
himself.” 


a hypocrite towards 





——— 


interpretation of the play has not been pro 
perly emphasized. Honesty is even mom 
characteristic of Hamlet than melancholy, It 
is the very fibre of his former happier self, 

Had this aspect of Hamlet’s nature been 
earlier understood, much of the controversy 
about the assumed madness might have been 
unnecessary. We have been told that the 
antic disposition was no good, that Claudius 
was too clever to be deceived, and that Hamlet 
would have done better to play the part of 
loving and obsequious nephew until the op- 
portunity arose to go about his bloody busi- 
ness. It is pointed out that Shakespeare had 
his hero pretend madness because Hamlet 
plays traditionally had a mad hero, not 
because the device helped the characterization. 
But it is wrong to assume that Shakespeare 
did not think of his characters as human 
beings. Again and again he has given tradi- 
tional historical figures fresh and plausible 
motivations. If the Hamlet Shakespeare had 
in mind was instinctively and passionately 
honest, then his actions are understandable. 
Would not a man of high ideals, particularly 
the ideal of honesty, be just the person to 
prefer assumed madness to the more obvious 
course of hypocritical friendliness? A 
Laertes might have chosen the obsequious, 
pandering way—a Laertes who could promise, 
while preparing to duel with a poisoned 
rapier : 

I do receive your offer’d love like love 

And wil not wrong it, 

(V, ii, 255-256). 


Laertes, like Claudius, could look like the 
innocent flower, yet remain the serpent under 
it. But could Hamlet? When Hamlet wears 
sables we may be sure that his heart and 
soul are dark. Would not a man of such 
integrity, already marked by those around 
him as acting peculiarly, seize instinctively 
upon the device of the antic disposition? It 
has the advantage of affording him oppor 
tunity for heaving his heart into his mouth 
in safety. It is not the mere outward habit 
of encounter, for which Hamlet, as seen in 
the Euphuistic passages with Osric, has the 
utmost contempt. It is not dissembling, for 
the outward resembles, nay . reveals, the 
inward man. If Hamlet be considered the 
very soul of honour, is not the antic disposi- 
tion then motivated, and in harmony with 
the characterization ? 

In his first long speech in the play Hamlet 
describes himself truly—he knows not 
‘“‘seems.’’ This first impression of his sim 
cerity is confirmed in the first soliloquy, where 
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he rails against his mother, not only for her 
, sensual nature which he has not before 
realized, but also for her hypocrisy : 


Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 


She married. 
(I, ii, 154-156). 
How the Ghost’s words echo this thought 
in ‘‘most seeming-virtuous queen’’ (I, v. 
%). Then has come the added burden—the 
Ghost’s revelation that Claudius is a fratri- 
cide. Hamlet can hardly sense that such 
hypocrisy can exist in man, man—the para- 
gon of animals. He must write it down “that 
one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ”’ 
(L, v. 108). fs 
Two months later Hamlet’s awareness of 
villainy has been sharpened. He can tell 
Polonius in truth that to be honest is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand. If the 
world’s grown honest, as Rosencrantz tells him 
by way of news, then is doomsday near. Even 
Ophelia has deceived him, and he takes a 
bitter pleasure in citing the feminine hypo- 
crisies of painting, ambling, nicknamin 
God’s creatures. For all this, and althoug 
he soon despises them as sponges, disloyal to 
him and dishonest, he would spare his school- 
fellows a possible, if doubtful, pang of con- 
science for betraying the King’s confidence: 
I will tell you why; so shall my anticipation 
gam your discovery, and nf secrecy to the 
ing ard queen moult no feather. (II, ii, 300-302). 
Hamlet loves modesty in a play and praises 
the work that has no matter in the phrase to 
indict the author of affectation, for this is 
the honest method. Honesty for Hamlet is 
not yet transformed to a bawd. He must 
even, so strongly rooted in him is his sin- 
cerity.’ actually pray for the power to restrain 
himself from translating into action the 
words he intends to use to his mother: 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural. 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none; 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites. 
(III, 111, 405-407). 
And the daggers that enter in Gertrude’s ears 
are the accusation of : 
Such an. act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ! 
Calls virtue hypocrite! . 
... Makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths! O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words! 
(IIT, iv, 40-48). 


Finally, even after the Mouse-trap has 
sapped upon its prey, Claudius gives his esti- 


' 





mate of Hamlet as one who is “free from 
all contriving’”’ (IV, iii. 134). To this 
clever king Hamlet’s antic disposition was no 
pose, nor was it insanity, for though what 
Hamlet spoke lacked form, it was not like 
madness. It was the true disclosure of his 
soul o’er which his melancholy sat on brood. 
M. E. Frvncu. 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


HE CENTENARY OF DAUDET. — In 
France—if they have time—they will 
celebrate this year the centenary of the birth 
of Alphonse Daudet, prince of -Provencal 
storytellers. It is by ‘ Lettres de mon moulin ’ 
that he is chiefly remembered, at any rate in 
England. He wrote longer works, and with 
great power; the pathos of some scenes of 
child-life in ‘Jack’ and ‘ Le petit Chose’ 
(Little What’s-your-name) becomes almost too 
realistic, too harrowing, so that one avoids 
reading them. Daudet’s touch goes to the 
quick. 

It is in the lighter vein of the ‘ Lettres’ 
that the author is happiest, and his readers 
also. We sit round him on the brown grass 
in the shade of his mill, and he spins yarn 
after yarn, until we know the peasants and 
the crops, the curés and their churches, and 
the character of every goat in the Alpilles. 
Nor shall we forget the excellent Papal mule 
who lived in Avignon, biding her time for 
that kick of kicks. 

When in Paris with his brother Ernest, 
Daudet lived among the giants of the Roman- 
tic movement: Victor Hugo (whose beloved 
little ‘‘ Jeanne’’ married Daudet’s son), 
Flaubert and Zola, with many others, were’ 
at the height of their fame. Daudet’s heart 
was divided between Paris and his native 
Midi; he was, as he himself says, homesick 
at Paris for Arles, and homesick at Arles 
for Paris. 

Certainly his creation of atmosphere is un- 
surpassed. His name lives not only in his 
books and plays (‘ Sapho’, ‘ L’Arlésienne ’) 
socially it has been brought down to the 
present generation in the person of M. Léon 
Daudet. 

E. M. P. 


“TN A PICKWICKIAN SENSE.” — 
Charles Kingsley, in a letter to ‘“‘ My 
dear Ludlow’ dated from Eversley, March 
25, 1851, employed the above phrase, for 
which ‘N.E.D.’s’ earliest date is 1866. I 
note this in Catalogue No. 691 of Mr. Halli- 
day, of Leicester. W.W.G. 
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. ‘ 
Readers’ Queries. 
BROWNING QUERIES.—My friend Henry 

Jackson, the well-known Cambridge 
teacher, was also distinguished as a man of 
letters. In later life he wrote, ‘‘I have to 
acknowledge that I used greatly to over-rate 
Browning and Meredith... ’’ He saw the 
deliberate obscurity and tortured English 
which spoilt much of Browning’s work, when 
he was quite capable of producing effective 
poems like ‘ Evelyn Hope’ in ‘‘such lan- 
guage spoken to the people as they might 
understand and have profit by hearing the 
same,’’ as the Preface to the Prayer Book 
puts it. But Browning is so vivid, so ready 
to take up hard cases and explain them, so 
catholic in sympathy, that I continue to 
wrestle with him. I use the two-volume edi- 
tion published by Smith, Elder, in 1896, and 
have to complain that the Notes it contains 
are not sufficient, except those contributed to 
‘The Ring and the Book’ by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon. The rest are by Birrell, whom we 
used to admire in former days as a happy 
essayist. But he was never a scholar or a 
zealous investigator, as his failure in Ireland 
showed, and had no wide acquaintance with 
Greek or Latin. The scholar is sometimes too 
pedantic and lengthy in annotation, but he 
does try to explain difficulties and put the 
English reader in the way to solve them. I 
do not find Birrell adequate for this business. 
So I proceed to mention some of the things 
I found in past years, and continue to find, 
obscure. If poetry is to be read, it should be 
- comprehensible to the average English reader. 
If it is not, he may fairly expect some assist- 
ance—more than Birrell contemplated in his 
‘ Editor’s Note’—in the task of mastering 
the language and thought of a poet of notable 
rank. I give then details of the things that 
have puzzled me and other readers of Brown- 
ing, and I wish to call attention, both to the 
absence of notes and to other matters which 
seem to me of interest. What I have to say 
follows in each case the title of the poem. 

Vol. i. ‘Pauline.’ ‘‘ That king | Tread- 
ing the purple calmly to his death ”’ secures 
the one word ‘‘ Agamemnon.’’ There is no 
reference to Aeschylus, and the boy, 
Streaked with his blood, but 
striving hard 
To tell h‘s story ere his reason goes, 
is not identified. Why not mention Orestes 
and Clytemnestra ? 
‘ Paracelsus,’ iii. 


mother’s 


‘* Pansies, eyes that 








laugh, bear beauty’s prize | From violets” 
gets the note, ‘‘ Citrinula (flammula) herba 
Paracelso multum familiaris.—Dorn.”’ I do 
not see how the pansy has anything to do 
with the citron. Who is ‘ Dorn,’’ and what 
is this plant? The note is obscure as it stands 
and of no use to the reader, 

A speech of Paracelsus begins ‘‘ Praeclare! 
Optimé !’’—not translated. 

‘ Paracelsus,’ iv. ‘‘ Of lies which wrap as 
tetter, morphew, furfair Wrapt the sound 
flesh.’’ No note. 

‘Sordello.’ I do not regard this as read- 
able and so do not note Birrell’s failure to 
gloss some words which are strange enough. 
I should, however, be glad to clear up a pas- 
sage on p. 156, from line 6 onwards: 

The carrochs halted in the public square, 

Pennons of every blazon once a-flaunt, 

Men prattled, freelier than. the crested gaunt 

White ostrich with a horse-shoe in her beak 

Was missing, and whoever chose might speak 

* Ecelin ” boldly out. 

This does not seem to me to make any sense 
with ‘‘than’’ in the third line. Should 
‘‘that,’’? for ‘‘ because,’’ be read instead of 
it? Do other editions read ‘‘than’’? If it 
is right, I should be glad to have a_para- 
phrase in intelligible English. 

‘Pippa Passes,’ iii. The First Girl wishes 
to lie in bed all night 

And have new milk to drink, apples to eat, 

Deuzans and junetings, leather-coats. . . 

Are these all recognised sorts of apples? 
Perhaps the middle word is the same as ‘‘ the 
summer jenneting’’ mentioned by Tennyson 
in ‘ The Blackbird ’ ? 

‘ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,’ ii. 

What’s the Latin name for “ parsley?” 
What’s the Greek name for Swine’s Snout? 


I can answer the first query but not the 


second. What is the Greek plant intended? 
‘Old Pictures in Florence,’ xiii. The re 
ference seems to be to well-known Greek 
statues. What is this one? 
You would prove a model? The Son of Priam | 
Has yet the advantage in arms’ and knees 
use. 
Birrell is moved to no note on the stanza, 
though he gives some later on Italian artists. 
SX. ¢ 
My Koh-i-noor—or (if that’s a platitude) 
Jewel of Giamschid, the Persian Sofi’s eye. 
What oriental jewel is this? Is it stall in 
existence as part of a royal collection? 
xxxv. ‘‘ To end now our half-told tale of 
Cambuscan.’’ The note only gives ‘‘ Tartar 
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king” for the last word. No reference to 


Milton’s ‘ Il Penseroso,’ 

Or call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold. 
‘Respectability.’ ‘‘ Down the court three 
lampions flare.”’” No note. How do “ lam- 
pions’ differ from “ lamps ”’? 

‘The Guardian-Angel ’ : 

Where are you, dear old friend? 

How rolls the Wairoa at your world’s far end? 
A reference to the hero of ‘ Waring,’ who 
there is stated to have written on New Zea- 
land scenery? No note given. 


‘Master Hughes of Saxe-Gotha,’ xvi. : 
Four overbears them all, strident and 
strepitant : 

Five... O Danaides, O Sieve! 

A paraphrase of the sense is desired in the 
last line. 

‘The Glove,’ end. Venienti 
morbo! Whence is this quotation? 
‘In a Gondola’: 


occurrite 


ae "Tis said, the Arab sage, 

In practising with genes, can loose 

Their subtle spirit in his cruce, 

And leave but ashes. 

“ Cruce’’ looks like ‘‘ crucible.’’ I do not 
find it in the Dictionaries, Will someone 
paraphrase the part about the treatment of 
the old lady into reasonable English ? 

‘Waring,’ iv. ‘‘In Vishnu-land what 
Avatar?’ No note, though the line is used 
again at the end of the poem. 

‘The Flight of the Duchess’ : 

A cup of our own Moldavia fine, 

Cotnar for instance, green as May sorrel, 

And ropy with sweet, : 
and later, 

Our green Moldavia, the streaky syrup, 

Cotrar as old as the time of the Druids. 

Are these two names for the same drink ? 
Is it still available in Rumania? 

“The Statue and the Bust,’ end. De te, 
fabula! No note explaining the phrase. In 
manos is not another word, a verb, added 
to it! 

“A Soul’s Tragedy,’ Act II. Humming a 
“Cur fremuere gentes [?]’” A note should 
refer to the Vulgate version of a Psalm. 

‘Artemis Prologizes.’ She gets no note to 
explain her references. 

‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology ’ : 

Sylvester Blougram, styled in partibus, 

Episcopus, nec non (the deuce knows what 

Its changed to hy our novel hierarchy). 

_ No note on this. What are the changes 
indicated? The Latin appears to mean 











‘‘ Bishop, also... ’’ So it does not refer to 
territorial claims. 
SENEX. 


(To be continued) 


DERS: HIS COLLECTION OF PIC- 
TURES.—Could anyone give me _ bio- 
graphical particulars of this man who, with 
his wife, was a member of the poet Words- 
worth’s London circle of friends. I do not 
find him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He seems to have 
brought together a good collection of pictures, 
which was sold after his death. Is there any 
catalogue of them extant? And can the 
whereabouts of any of them at the present day 
be traced? One or two of them, I believe, 
came into the possession of Wordsworth. Are 
they still with members of the Wordsworth 

family ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


‘(j0CK LORELLE’S BOTE.’—I should be 
/ grateful for any information as to date, 
presumed author, and contents, of the medi- 
eval book on writing, called ‘ Cock Lorelle’s 
Bote.’ I cannot find it in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ or any of my histories of Eng- 
lish literature. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ED BLUE-BELLS.—In that charming 
book, ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ Mary 
Lamb makes little Louisa Manners say, ap- 
parently of blue-bells growing wild, “ The 
best blue-bells were those tinged with red; 
some were so very red that we called them red 
blue-bells, and these Sarah prized very highly 
indeed.’’ I do not remember to have seen any 
such blue-bells, though perhaps it is from such 
the pink cultivated hyacinth is derived. Is 
there a wild reddish variety which Mary 
Lamb may have.had in mind. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas takes the scene of the story to be either 
Mackery End or Blakesware. Are red blue- 
bells known at either place? — 


ENIOR WRANGLERS.—Where can I find 
a list of all Senior Wranglers, or as com- 
plete a list as possible? If a brief history of 
their subsequent work is available, so much 
the better. 
A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


BISHOP AND THE GREEK TESTA- 

MENT.—In the ‘Jane Austen’ by the 
Austen-Leighs, 1913, chapt. xviii. tells of her 
favourite brother, Henry, being declared a 
bankrupt in 1816, owing to the failure of an 
Alton bank. He returned at once to his idea 
of taking Orders. Being in earnest, he took 
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up a serious study of the New Testament in 
the original language. Then comes the 
comment : ; 

He seems to have been in advance of his age 
in this respect; for when he went to be exam- 
ined by the Bishop, that dignitary, after asking 
him such questions as he thought desirable, put 
his hand on a book which lay near him on the 
table, and which happened to be a Greek testa- 
ment ,and said: “ As for this book, Mr, Austen, 
I dare say it is some years since either you or 
I looked into it.” 

This seems to me an extraordinary confes- 
sion for a bishop to make, even if the examina- 
tion was a farce, and he took for granted the 
young man’s indifference as equal to his own. 
Perhaps, talking to a man of good family, 
the Bishop made no pretences. Who was he 
and was his behaviour typical of the time? 
Henry Austen, we are told, became an earnest 
preacher and was for many years perpetual 
curate of Bentley, near Alton, in Hampshire. 
So it might be the Bishop of Winchester who 
did not mind ignoring the Greek Testament. 


Quane. 


““()N AND OFF THE AIR.’’—These are 
picturesque and also one may call them 
necessary expressions. When did they first 
turn up? I should be glad to know whether 
they originated in ‘“wireless”’ circles, or 
whether they are of journalistic invention. 


A. B, C. 


ATES ON BUILDINGS.—What is the 
oldest building in England which bears 
the date of its erection? I should be glad to 
be told of any early examples. In the case 
of buildings which took some years to com- 
plete, does the date represent completion or 
foundation ? 
PEREGRINUS. 
SAYING: ORIGIN WANTED.— 
Can any reader give the source of the quota- 
tion (if it is a quotation): “Il y a toujours l’un 
qui baise et l‘un qui tend la joue’”’? It is rot 
included, I think in any collection of French 
proverbs. 
L. Laraam. 


SAYING ABOUT BURNS: SOURCE 

WANTED.—Who was it who said of Burns: 

“ He is great in verse, greater in prose, and 
greatest in conversation ”’? BSH 


tat oe AND REFERENCE WANTED.—. 


Who is the author of the line 


“Where all, whom hunger spares, of age 
decay ’ 


and to what country or city is the allusion? 


2 





Replies. 








————___.. 


MUSICIAN ON POSTAGE STAMP, 
(clxxix. 11.) 


(THERE are many postage stamps hav- 

ing portraits of musicians. The pre 
sent writer has been collecting stamps 
illustrating music for many years, and has a 
fairly good, though by no means complete, 
collection. Among the musicians whose por 
traits will be found on stamps are the 
following: 

Austrian Musician Series, issued 1922, com. 
prising portraits of Haydn, Mozart, Bee 
thoven, Schubert, Brickner, Strauss and 
Wolf. 

German Famous German Series, 1926, 
includes Bach and Beethoven. 

Austrian set issued 1926 depicts scenes from 
Wagner’s operas. 

Poland has issued stamps of Chopin and 
Paderewski. 

Hungary, 1934, Liszt. 

Germany, 1935, Bach. Schiitz and Handel. 

Holland, 1935, Diepenbrock and Sweelinck. 

Italy, 1935, series of three designs com- 
memorating Bellini, including a portrait. 

France, 1936, Berlioz. 

Italy, 1937, Spontini, 
Pergolesi. 

Liechtenstein, 1938 and 1939, Rheinberger. 

Venezuela, 1938, Carrefio. 

France, 1939, Debussy. 

There are also many stamps which have 
illustrations of various types of musical 
instruments, bars of music, and similar musi- 
cal illustrations. The present writer contri- 
buted an article on ‘Music and Postage 
Stamps’ to the Daily Telegraph for 23 April, 
1927, and a check-list of such stamps to the 
Junior Stamp Magazine for 1928. There were 
also articles by I. Rees-Davies in the Young 
Musician for 1937. 


Stradivari, and 


A. Crctt Prrer, 
Borough Librarian. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Austria.—1922 Charity issue. 2% k., 
Haydn; 5 k., Mozart; 74 k., Beethoven; 
10 k., Schubert; 25 k., Bruckner; 50 k., 
Strauss; 100 k., Wolf. 

Brazil.—1936. Set of four stamps to com- 
memorate the centenary of the birth of com- 
poser. 300 r., Carlos J. Gomez. ; 

Czechoslovakia.—1934. Fiftieth anniver 
sary of composer’s death: 50 k., Frederic 
Smetana. 








1934.—Thirtieth anniversary of 
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composer’s death: 50 k., Antonin Dvorak. 

France.—1936, centenary of composer’s 
death: 20 c., Rouget de Lisle; 1936, Charity 
jsue: 40 c., Hector Berlioz; 1938, Charity 
jssue: 55 c., Hector Berlioz; 1930, Charity 
jssue: 70 c., Claude Debussy. 

Germany.—1926, 8 pf. and 20 pf., Bee- 
thoven ; 50 pf., Bach; 1935, musicians’ anni- 
versaries issue: 6 pf., Heinrich Schutz; 
12 pf., Bach; 25 pf., Handel. 

ungary.—1932, 20 f., Liszt. 

Italy.—1935, set of eleven to commemorate 
the centenary of composer’s death: 20 c¢., 
We., Oc., 1l. 25 ¢., Vincent Bellini. 

Liechtenstein. —1939, centenary of com- 

r’s birth: 50 v., Joseph Rheinberger. 

Poland.—1919, 15 f., Paderewski; 1927, 

M g., Chopin. 

enezuela.—1938, commemorative of the re- 
atriation of composer’s ashes; 25 c., Teresa 
Geretc. 

The stamp mentioned by your correspondent 
is one of a set of five to commemorate Ameri- 
can composers. The other four are: Stephen 
C. Foster; Victor Herbert; Edward A. Mac- 
dowell, Ethelbert Nevin. 

P. J. Fynmore. 

Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


In August last the postmark of Bayreuth 
in Bavaria showed the head of Richard 
Wagner and the words ‘“‘ Bayreuth die Stadt 
Richard Wagners,” in addition to the date. 

T. Watter Hatt. 


UPERSTITIONS ABOUT WILLS 
(clxxix. 28).—When in practice as a soli- 
eitor, I encountered this superstition on more 
than one oecasion. I could always summon a 
clerk by a ‘‘ stamp ’’ on the floor at my office. 
My practice was to take ‘‘ notes ’’ for a super- 
stitious client’s will ‘‘ with a view to the docu- 
ment.” When they were complete, I 
“stamped,’’ and a clerk brought in a letter. 
In his presence I asked my client to sign my 
*notes’’ provisionally, and ‘‘ casually ”’ 
signed the notes with my clerk, in the testa- 
tor’s presence. ‘They never objected to this, 
and the ‘‘ notes ’* were put away. Usually 
the testator never signed a complete document, 
but my “‘ notes’? were perfectly valid as a 

will, 

Epwarp HERron-ALLeEn. 


Reference to the widely prevalent supersti- 
tion that a person would die as soon as his 
will is signed is to be found in the following 








two quotations in Lean’s Collectanea, Vol. ii., 


"7 ° ’ 









The superstitious person could indeed wish 
that his estate might go to his next and best 
friends after his death, but he would rather 
leave it to anybody than make his will, for 
fear he should die presently after it. — B., 
Acta ‘Discourse of Logomachys,’ 1711, 


4 

Isaac lived about forty years after this: let 
none therefore think they shall die the sooner 
for making their wills and gettixg ready for 
death. Pe Matthew King, Commentary, Gen. 
xxvii, 1-5. 


J. D, Roiieston. 


INE FOR WOUNDS (clxxix. 28).—From 

about the fourth century B.c., Greek 
medicine was practised almost universally 
throughout the Roman world. Currovs will 
find considerable information regarding the 
therapeutic use of wine in Sir Clifford All- 
butt’s ‘Greek Medicine in Rome’ (London, 
1921), and more particularly its application 
to wounds in his Harveian Oration of 1900. 
The Hippocratic essay ‘‘On Wounds ”’ begins 
‘“‘ No wounds should be moistened with any- 
thing but wine...’ (Kihn edn. iii., p. 307). 
The same source also gives advice regarding 
the use of oil for wounds. Galen strongly 
advocated the application of wine to wounds 
(Geparevrixy péOodos, Kiihn x. cap. 5-6). The 
action of wine through its alcohol was 
that of a mild antiseptic. For military sur- 
gery of the time of Julius Caesar one of the 
best sources is ‘ Notes on the History of Mili- 
tary Medicine’ by Fielding H. Garrison 
(Washington, 1922). 

A. W. Hacers. 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 


JOHN WESLEY “ FIND ”’ (clxxix. 7). 

—The second letter quoted by your corre- 
spondent T. C. C. from a newspaper account 
must be regarded as a not very clever inven- 
tion, seriously reflecting upon the character of 
both the pretended correspondents. It is in 
conflict with the known facts of Wesley’s visit 
to Sheffield in 1780, as recorded by himself at 
the time in his Journal. It is clear from this 
account that the Vicar of Sheffield accepted 
his offer of help at the service which was ap- 
prehended to be ‘‘ exceedingly long.’”’ The 
service was to be in Sheffield Parish Church 
(now the Cathedral) at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Sunday, July 2, consisting of the Holy 
Communion preceded by Mattins, as was 
usual at that time. TEarly celebration of the 
Holy Communion was no nineteenth-century 
innovation. Wesley’s visit extended from 
Wednesday, June 28, to the evening of 
Sunday, July 2, 1780. I quote his own 
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account, which many will find of great 
interest : 

Wed. 28. I went to Sheffield; but the house 
was not ready; so I preached in the Square. 
can hardly think I am entered this day into the 
seventy-eighth year of my age. By the blessing 
of God, I am just the same as when I entered 
the twenty-eighth. This hath God wrought, 
chiefly by my constant exercise, my rising early, 
and preaching morning and evering. 

Thur. 29. I was desired to bre. at Work- 
sop; but when I came, they had not fixed on 
any place, At length they chose a lamentanle 
one, full of dirt and dust, but without the least 
shelter from the scorching sun. This few could 
bear. So we had only a small company of as 
stupid people as ever I saw. In the evenirg | 

reached in the old house at Sheffield; but the 

eat was scarce supportable. I took my leave 

of it at five in the morning, and in the evening 
preached in the new house, thoroughly filled 
with rich and poor, to whom I declared, “‘ We 
preach Christ crucified.” And He bore witness 
to His word in a very uncommon manner. 

Saturday July 1. I preached once more at 
Rotherham. 

Sun. 2. At eight I preached at Sheffield. There 
was afterward such a number of communicants 
as was never seen at the Old Church before. I 
preached again at five; but very many were con- 
strained to go away. We concluded our work by 
visiting some that were weak in body but 
strong in faith, desiring nothing but to do and 
suffer the will of God. 

Mon. 3 and Tuesday 4. I preached at Derby. 


V. 


POLEMONIUM (clxxix. 29).—‘‘ Jacob’s 
Ladder ’’ (‘‘Joseph’s Ladder’ in the Mid- 
lands) is the general common English name. 
Doubtless it was given because of the alternate 
arrangement of the leaflets. Another popular 
name is ‘‘ Ladder to Heaven.’’ It is known as 
** Charity ’’ in Cumberland, ‘‘ Gilliflower ’ in 
Devonshire and ‘‘ Blue Jacket’ in County 
Antrim. The old herbalists called it ‘‘ Greek 
Valerian.’? Another Cumberland designation 
is ‘‘ Poverty,’’ a name applied in many coun- 
ties to the common Pearlwort (Sagina procum- 
bens) and the Corn Spurrey (Spergula arven- 
sis), two very common weeds on poor land. 
There are several cultivated species of 
Polemonium. Probably S.E.Y. saw in Scot- 
land and in Regent’s Park the blue-flowered 
P. caeruleuwm which is considered to be truly 
wild on the limestone districts in the north, 
and is frequent throughout Britain as a 
garden escape. 
E. W. Swanton. 
Educatioral Museum, Haslemere. 


This border perennial is known to botanists 
as ‘‘ Polemonium caeruleum,’’ christened thus 








—— 


by the ancient Greek writer, Dioscorides, In 
English it is variously known as (1) Jacob's 
ladder; (2) Charity; (3) Greek valerian. To 
the same botanical order belong several species 
of Phlox, and Gilia. Another branch or re 
lated genus is a series of climbing plants 
called Cobaca. A further member of the 
Polemoniales is the gardener’s bane, the 
common bindweed. Another related order, 
called ‘‘ Solonacea,”’ includes the poisonous 
weed called ‘‘ Deadly Nightshade.”’ 

Polemonium leaves produce a decoction 
adopted for applying to ulcers. Russians use 
a similar infusion from the plant for cases 
of hydrophobia. 

Wo. Jaccarp, 


GHAKESPEARE OR BACON (clxxix. 26). 
—Opening of Spenser’s tomb. When 
Spenser was buried in Westminster Abbey in 
1599 his funeral was attended by many of 
the poets of the day and, according to Cam- 
den, ‘‘ mournful elegies and poems, with the 
pens that wrote them, were thrown into his 
tomb.’’ It was because of the probability 
that Shakespeare was present and contributed 
to these laudatory verses that, in the hope 
of documentary evidence of his tribute being 
found, the tomb was opened in 1938. But the 
search proved fruitless. Spenser was buried, 
not in a vault, but in a grave, which rendered 
small any chance of documents cast into the 
tomb at the time surviving. 

The following is a copv. tawen from The 
Times, Nov. 4, 1938, of the official statement 
issued by the Dean of Westminster : 


The search for the grave of Edmund Spenser 
took nlace in Westminster Abbey on November 
2 and 3. The space immediately in front of the 
Spenser monument was found to be taken up by 
solid foundations, and further search showed 
that the nearest grave was some 12 ft. to the 
north of the monument. It had been cut out of 
the foundations to the depth of 3 ft. 8 in. from 
the pavement level. The grave was carefully 
examined and was found to contain a lead 
coffin. There was no inscription or other mears 
of identifying this, but there was reason to be- 
lieve that it was post-Elizabethan. ‘ 

There were indications that two other inter- 
ments had taken place in the same grave, but it 
was impossible to assign any definite date for 
these. The contents of the lead coffin were not 
disturbed, but the ground around was carefully 
sifted and revealed no trace of any manuscript 
or pens. : 

The search was under the supervision of the 
Dean of Westminster, Sir Charles Peers, Mr. 
Lawrence Tanner, and Professor H, J. Plender- 
leith, of the British Museum. No further 
search is contemplated. 

H. G. L. K. 
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In reply to the query of Mr. Epwarp 
Heron-ALLEN, the lack of news as to the 
result of the search for Spenser’s tomb, in 
which it was hoped to find the elegies said by 
Camden to have been thrown into the grave 
at the funeral in 1597, was due to the exclu- 
sion of the Press by order of the Dean. Those 
who were present during the search were 
pledged to make no report to the newspapers. 
The only complete account of the excavation 
appeared in Baconiana (January, 1939), pub- 
lished by the Bacon Society of 3, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C.4. This report was drawn up 
by three members of the Society who were pre- 
sent, viz, Mr. B. G, Theobald (President), 
Mr. Valentine Smith (Hon. Secretary) and 
myself. Search in the vicinity of the Spenser 
mural-tablet in the Poet’s Corner of West- 
minster Abbey failed to discover the grave. 
It is probable that it lies some distance away 
near to Chaucer and Beaumont. The grave 
which was opened contained a lead shell, but 
from the fragments of wood and material 
which had formed the outer covering, it was 
proved to be of eighteenth-century work, as 
also were the handles of the coffin. It was 
obviously that of the poet and diplomat, 
Matthew Prior, whose elaborate monument 
was adjacent. He died in September 1721. 
The coffin had been cut with a sharp instru- 
ment along the entire length of one side and 
along the foot. No doubt, this was done by 
robbers during the night following the burial. 
Fragments of glass, presumably from a lan- 
tern, were found at the bottom of the grave. 
It is most unlikely that further search for the 
elegies, and the pens with which the poets 
wrote them, will be undertaken. 


R. L. Eacre. 


The disinterment of Edmund Spenser, in 
Westminster Abbey, to find imaginary docu- 
ments, ended (as foretold) in the negative. 
After considerable excavation, in private, 
from 1 to 3 Nov. 1938, there were discovered 
(1) an eighteenth-century leaden coffin, 
apparently that of the poet Matthew Prior, 
buried in 1721, and (2) small fragments of an 
unidentified skeleton, which might, conceiv- 
ably, belong to Michael Drayton, or Edmund 
Spenser, or anybody — nothing else, save a 
heavy stone buttress of the building and much 
dry sand. Spenser’s exact location is not 
known and was not identifiable. 

It should be obvious that any documents 
placed in Spenser’s grave, unless put in a 


metal or pottery casket, would perish within , 


a few weeks or months of burial. Even then 





it is doubtful whether, with protection, such 
fragile records would survive for over three 
centuries, 

This exhumation was carried out at the 
instigation of the Bacon Society. Some of its 
members dreamed that Shakespeare attended 
Spenser’s funeral, and, with other poets then 
present, threw into the open grave, each of 
them, a manuscript elegy (just as Freemasons 
drop a sprig or leaf of acacia into the grave of 
a departed brother). Baconians said that if 
Shakespeare’s manuscript could be recovered 
it would prove to be in Sir Francis Bacon’s 
pare a and that would settle (in their 
minds) for all time the disputed authorship. 


Wm. JaGGarD. 


SPINACIA OLERACEA IN ART (clxxix. 

27).—It may safely be said that Ruskin 
has nothing to say about the leaves of spinach, 
because ‘‘spinach’’ does not appear in the 
extraordinarily good index to the Library 
Edition of his works by Cook and Wedder- 
burn, 

L. R. M. Stracuan. 


OBSON, DODSON OR DODGSON 
FAMILY (clxxviii. 442).—Stuart Dodg- 
son Collingwood in 1898 published ‘ The Life 
and Letters of Lewis Carroll,’ who was his 
uncle. At the beginning of the book he gives 
a slight sketch of the family history, begin- 
ning with the Rev. Christopher Dodgson, who 
held a living in Yorkshire—it is not stated 
where—at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It is also stated that ‘‘ until quite 
recently a branch of the family resided at 
Stubb Hall near Barnard Castle.”’ 


M. H. Donpps. 


These are distinct names. Dobson = “ the 
son of Dob ’’ ; Dob being one of the nicknames 
for Robert (others were Bob, Rob, Hob). 

Dodson = ‘‘ the son of Dod’’; Dod being 
from Old English Dodda, which survived in 
use down to the thirteenth century. 

Dodgson = ‘“‘the son of Dodge’’; Dodge 
being one of the nicknames for Roger (cf. 
Hodge). 

But Dodson and Dodgson are undoubtedly 
often confused with one another. 

E. G. W. 


ARVING ON THE TABLE (clxxix. 28).— 
A few years ago I dined at an old- 
fashioned house, where, although two maids 
were waiting, every dish was carved or served 
on the table by host or hostess. A large silver 
tureen of soup, a slice of salmon, and a goose 
were successively dealt with by my host. If 
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I rightly remember, two sweets were placed 
on the table in front of my hostess. 

In recent years it has been customary in 
small establishments for the carving, if done 
by the host, to be carried out on a side table, 
and not on the dining table. I recall an old 
joke, ? in Punch, of a parlour-maid seeking 
an engagement, who enquired, ‘‘Am I 
expected to wait, or do you stretch?’’ I can 
also remember a strong-minded lady, with a 
mild little husband, who always remarked : 
““T carve, Charles is no good at it.’’ The 
joint was then placed in front of her. 


P. D. M. 


DPODECATHEON (clxxix. 9).—This family 

of N. American plants was named 
by the famous Swedish botanist Linnaeus 
(1707-1778), who, when visiting England, was 
the guest of the various learned societies, 
with which Dr. Robert Mead was connected. 
The so-called ‘‘ American Cowslip’’ (Dod. 
meadia) was named by Linnaeus in honour 
of the Doctor (as stated in the article on Mead 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.); and there are 
other members of the family found along the 
Pacific slope of the U.S. from Alaska to 
California. 

Asa Gray, in his ‘ Manual of the Botany of 
the Northern United States,’ p. 272 (1859), 
says the family name was “‘ fancifully 
assumed ’’ from two Greek words meaning 
‘“‘ twelve gods.’’ Possibly the specimen from 
which Linnaeus first worked bore twelve 
flowers. The popular term ‘‘ Cowslip ”’ (like 
the much-abused ‘‘ Lily ’’) has been given in 
different regions to many plants entirely with- 
out regard to, or in complete ignorance of, 
botanical affinities. The common Marsh 
Marigold is actually known as ‘‘ cowslip ”’ in 
some parts of the U.S., and Dod. meadia is 
known as “‘ Shooting Star ’’ in some of the 
Western States. 

There is also a ‘‘ Virginian Cowslip,”’ 
which is Mertensia Virginica; and a ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem Cowslip’’ (a species of Pulmonaria), 
also known as ‘‘ lungwort.”’ 

Another and more accurately bestowed 
nickname, ‘‘ French Cowslip,’’ is borne by a 
true member of the Primrose tribe (Primula 
auricula), the yellow-flowered Auricula of the 
Alps. 

The family Dodecatheon of present-day 


botany has no connection with the plants re-- 
ferred to in ancient histories and medical 
books. 


The writer ‘‘ Paul Aeg.’’ (referred to in the 
query) is evidently Paulus Aegineta, a cele- 








brated Greek physician, author of numerous 
medical books, one of which is said to have 
extended to nine volumes—who lived in the 
seventh century. Some of his works were 
translated into English about 1830, and 
long article on the subject by Dr. Wm. A. 
Greenhill (Trinity College, Oxford) is con- 
tained in the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman ie eed and Mythology’ (Wm. 
Smith, LL.D.), vol. iii, pp. 152-3 (John 
Murray, 1849), 
G. M. 


THE FIFTH COLUMN (clxxix. 8, 27, 
48).—I am informed that this term was 
first used two or three years ago by Claude 
Cockburn, in his privately issued weekly 
paper, the Week. 
Epwarp Heron-Atten. 


The expression ‘‘ Fifth Column ’’ was first 
used in September, 1936, when the Spanish 
Nationalist General Emilio Mola stated that, 
besides the four columns operating under his 
command against the Republican Govern- 
ment at Madrid, he had a fifth column of 
sympathizers with General Franco plotting 
within the city against the Republic. See 
The Times of 30 Oct., 1937. 

The Times had previously announced, for 
instance, on 5 Oct., 1936, that the words were 
used by General Franco, but this assertion is 
not exact, the originator of the now famous 
phrase being General Mola. The General, 
who was born in Cuba in 1887, was killed in 
an aeroplane crash, while flying over the 
northern front, on 3 June, 1937. 


G. CATALANI. 


STOKE GOLDING (clxxviii. 335).—The 

manor was held in 1200 by Peter de Gold- 
inton, who was no doubt the cause of the addi- 
tion. It is remarkable how persistent was the 
survival of these manorial names, many of 
which have preserved for seven hundred years 
and more the record of quite ephemeral 
tenancies. 

E. G. W. 


((HRISTIAN NAME _ FRIDESWIDE 

(clxxviii. 388).—Frideswide was never 
popular,” but it was regularly used until 
the Reformation and even later. A Godstow 
MS. of 1450 gives Fryswyde as the English for 
Fridiswitha. Lyford, 1655, gives the name as 
Frideswid. 

E. G. W. 


BOMBAZINE (clxxviii, 245, 393, 430, 466). 
—This material is fairly well described 


in ‘ A Treatise on Haberdashery and Hosiery,’ 


ce 
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E. E. Perkins, a very useful work which, 
first issued in 1833, reached a seventh edition 
in 1845. The following is quoted from the 
sixth edition of 1839. ‘‘Silk mercery includes 
crapes and the following schedule of goods.”’ 
Here follows a list of twenty-four different 
materials, of which ‘‘ Bombazeens’’ (sic) 
make one. 

The following is the description it gives: 

Bombasin [sic] is composed of the same 
materials as the foregoing [Norwich Crape. 
This article is composed of worsted and silk, and 
sometimes cotton has been introduced]; fcr 
width it is intended for $-yard, but seldom 
measures more than half-a-yard, oftener under 
than over. It is known from Norwich Crape, 
first, from its being narrower; secondly, from 
its being twilled. . . This article was originally 
manufactured at Milan, then in France, and 
ultimately here. 

Before me at the moment is a bill-head, 
dated ‘‘ Nov'. 24th 1808,’’ of ‘‘ Daniel Shaw, 
Mercer, Hosier, Linen and Woollen Draper. 
Successor to Mr Henry Clarke. Barnsley. 
Wholesale and Retail. Funerals completely 
furnished. Modes. Bombazines & Armo- 
zines.’’ 

“ Armozeen ’’ is also in the schedule above 
referred to, but, unlike ‘‘ bombazeen,’’ it is 
asterisked, to show that the material is ‘‘ obso- 
lete in concerns of modern establishment in 
Town, but not generally so in the country.’ 
Quite a number of the materials listed in this 
book I have not succeeded in finding in the 


*0.E.D.’ E. G. B. 
PINK TELEGRAM (clxxix. 28).—When I 


was a boy, telegrams always arrived in 
an orange envelope, and written, usually in 
pencil, on flimsy pale pink paper (say from 
1885 to 1895). Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


During his lifetime, and considerably after, 
the colour of telegram message-forms was dull 
pink, correctly described by Henry Seton 
Merriman, pen-name of Hugh Stowell Scott 
(1863-1903), 

Both forms and envelopes changed their 
tints to dull buff colour during, or just after, 
the 1914-18 war, if I recall accurately. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


pans: SOURCES WANTED (clxxiv. 12, 
53). — (2) Tacitus, ‘ Histories,’ iv, 70. A 
squadron of picked horse was commanded by 
Julius Briganticus, the son of a sister of Civilis, 
“ut ferme acerrima proximorum odia sunt, 
invisus avunculo infensusque.” He was hated 
by his uncle and hated him with all the bitter- 
a commonly exists among the closest 

ves, 


T. C. C. 





The Library. 





A History of the Romantic Movement in 
Spain. By E. Allison Peers. 2 vols. 
(Cambridge University Press. £2 10s.). 


HIS learned and penetrating study should 
prove valuable, we think, not merely as 
an interpretation of the development of 
Spanish literature but also as furnishin 
guidance to interpretation of the history o 
literature generally. It records the progress 
of a double movement which, beginning in the 
eighteenth century, worked its way out to self- 
consciousness and to success in the thirties of 
the century following. On the one hand, 
there was the Romantic revival, which 
turned the thoughts and the endeavours of 
yt 5 pig writers back to the age and the work 
of Lope de Vega, Calderén and their contem- 
poraries; on the other hand, stimulated by 
Scott, Byron, Victor Hugo, Dumas, there 
was the response on the part of the younger 
minds of Spain to a widespread revolt 
against the debased classicism which had so 
long held European literature in bondage. 
We are inclined to agree with the modern view 
which tends to ignore the distinction between 
Classic and Romantic. As Professor Peers 
shows, even in the period he deals with there 
were those who would have none of it. Never- 
theless, while the outcome of this study goes 
to confirm the idea that the distinction is in 
fact illusory, the process of the discussion 
also makes plain that it is a useful working 
device. Without the category Romantic the 
material here brought together could hardly 
be made intelligible. 
The Romantic movement in Spain pro 
duced no single writer who could be placed on 
a level with the best contemporary writers in 


England, Germany or France. The great 
names in England and Germany transcend 
the distinction. Nevertheless, Professor 


Peers’s discriminating and sympathetic pen 
sets before us a group of active, gifted and 
enthusiastic characters, and a body of work 
instinct with life. The drama; poetry, lyric 
and narrative; the novel; literary criticism 
and literary journalism were all caught up in 
the movement. Freedom, the great and fore- 
most requisite of Romanticism, manifests 
itself along both lines, in Revival as in Revolt 
—and it is curious to note that by the youth- 
ful enthusiasts of that day (youth was then 
to the fore, and many of these eager and at- 
tractive innovators died young) freedom was 
largely used, as we have seen it used in our 
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own time, for revelling in horrors, and even 
in loathesomeness. Sentimentality and 
melancholy, common to Romanticism in all 
countries and present in the Spanish Roman- 
tics, are yet, it is pointed out, less marked in 
these than elsewhere. The regard for nature, 
again, which it might be maintained, is in 
any case not greater in the Romantics than 
in the Classics, is in the Spanish Romantics 
no more than moderate and tinged with con- 
ventionality. More important are Professor 
Peers’s observations on a difference between 
the Spanish and other literatures in relation 
to the Orient. The other nations had to go 
far afield for their Oriental themes and 
colouring ; the Spaniard had it all at his own 
threshold—one might even say, in his own 
blood. This, together with the majesty, 
strength and sweetness of the Spanish 
language accounts for some of the marked 
eculiarities which differentiate Spanish 

omanticism from that of other nations. 

The interesting point about the Romantic 
movement in Spain—with its men of genius, 
its conquest of popular sympathy, its bril- 
liant moments of success—is that it failed. It 
failed even abruptly, and to some extent, 
through the abandonment of its leaders. It 
was succeeded by a movement which has re- 
ceived the somewhat unfortunate name of 
Eclectic. The new writers, and some of the 
older ones, bethinking themselves and reform- 
ing themselves, decided to be neither Roman- 
tic nor Classic, but both at once, taking to 
themselves the good of both. It cannot now be 
easily ascertained whether in reality, they gen- 
erally made conscious selection of what they 
most esteemed from either side of the division, 
or whether the so-called eclecticism was a true 
effect of extended and sharpened poetic in- 
sight ; the former looks the more likely. 

The accounts of these three main move- 
ments, the Romantic Revival, the Romantic 
Revolt and the Eclectic movement in which 
the two former were more or less lost, are 
carefully documented and are also lavishly 
illustrated with quotation from contemporary 
critical comment. Numerous journals—short- 
lived, indeed, but not lacking significance— 
were founded with a view to assisting the 
liberation of literature and to expounding 
Romanticism, and these have been skilfully 
drawn upon. Professor Peers’s reading in 


this period and department of Spanish litera-° 


ture is clearly no less immense than his read- 
ing in the works of the Spanish mystics; he 





had a correspondingly immense weight 
bulk of matter to handle. He has not 
gether avoided repetitions or tediousness; 
though the main argument of the book eo 


out with admirable clearness what we may eg 


the surface detail sometimes presents it 
confusedly. 
reasonably patient and attentive will 

more than compensation for this in the ju 


cious treatment both of individual authors an 


of the general literary situation. Prof 
Peers’s own manifest interest in his subj 


acts as an inspiration. And further, there 
the by no means common pleasure of following © 


so competent a guide over a field that 
hardly, 


traversed before. There will be few to who 
several—nay many—of the figures here 


lineated are not in some degree new acquain 


ances, 

The Spanish Romantic movement, 
petered out—was a failure. Yet Profe 
Peers is able to show that while it disappe: 


from the surface of Spanish literature, it eo 
tinued to work—or the forces released by 


continued—at the core of Spanish lite 
activity. It so continues, in fact, to the 
sent day, as the sketch of modern Span 


literature makes manifest. One is led up by” 
this to two conclusions : first, that in general” 
(and analagous” 


““ Romantic ’’ movements 
stirrings can be detected in more than ¢ 
period of literary history) are not so much 
introduction of anything new, as a 
charging of the old, which creates a ce 


* 


to any practical purpose, bee 
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rye 


ee 


disturbance here of longer and there @ 


shorter duration; secondly—and this 
partly account for the rapid vanishing of 


movement in Spain—that the Spanish mind: 


considerably biassed, as it were, towards thom 


elements with which literature needs 0 
stantly to be re-charged, is, in fact, to use 


old phraseology, congenitally Romantic. 
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